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MR. BIERSTADT'S "MOUNTAIN SHEEP." 

MR. BIERSTADT'S painting, reproduced for the 
present issue by the artotype process, gives a 
graphic idea of the peculiar species of wild or mountain 
sheep found throughout the Rocky Mountains and Sierra 
Nevadas. The avis tnontana, as zoologists call the mountain 
sheep, is much larger than the ordinary domestic sheep, 
and the horns of the male are so immense as to fully justify 
the popular name of " bighorn,", bestowed upon the animal. 
The wonderful stories that are told of mountain sheep 
leaping down sheer precipices and alighting on their horns, 
savor more of fiction than of fact, but it is safe to say that 
no aniinal of America is such a born mountain climber. No 
peak is too high, no pinnacle of rock is too steep to be sur- 
mounted by these sure-footed beasts ; in the lofty solitudes 
of our western wilds the scent of man or wolf sends thern 
flying to inaccessible retreats, and so alert and agile aire 
they, that their extinction need not soon be feared. With 
his well-known love of the sublime in nature, Mr. Bierstadt 
has done well to go up among the clouds and eternal snows 
of the American Alps to depict for us these hardy climbers 
in their chosen haunts. 



THE NATIONAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 

THE Fifty-ninth Annual Exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design, which opened April 7 th and 
will close May 17th, is generally conceded to be the best 
exhibition ever held by the Academy. There are seven 
hundred and nine works exhibited — a less number than last 
year or the year before — but the pictures have been selected 
from the vast number sent in with wise discrimination in 
the main, and show an average of merit considerably higher 
than usual. One notices, in the first place, that there is 
evidence of greater attention having been paid to choice of 
subject than heretofore ; second, that there is a great gen- 
eral improvement in technique, and third, that the work 
shown this year is more distinctively American throughout 
than has usually been the case in latter-day exhibitions. 

In the early days of American art, the subject of the 
picture was the chief consideration of the artist, and correct 
drawing, the proper ideas of relation and feeling for quali- . 
ties were matters to which comparatively slight attention 
was paid. Benjamin West, though he lived in England, 
exerted a strong influence upon the early art of America. 
His tremendous canvases, full of vigor— but full of faults 
nevertheless — overawed the average American mind, which 
thought it saw great art in what was little more than great 
conception. For many years the principal pictures painted 



in this country were of this same general nature ; excellent 
in thought, but poor in expression. However, here and 
there an artist, with clearer artistic appreciation than the 
others, appeared, and we were given approximate excellence 
in what might be called the grammar of art ; but it is a fact 
that serious study from nature, the employment of the 
living model and a real striving for the expression of truth 
in quality only began to be common among American artists 
in the memory of men now living ! 

After the American painters, as a class, had drifted along 
for a score or more of years, attempting to tell stories on 
their canvases in a weak, ungrammatical way, the influence 
of the Diisseldorf school began to impress itself upon the 
country, and the artists then began to pay more attention 
to their drawing and to the rendition of qualities. But in 
following the new idea, they came to disregard, to a great 
degree, the question of what they should paint, and so, aside 
from landscape and portraiture, there was little painted that 
was valuable for the thought conveyed. The influence of 
the Diisseldorf school was waning when Pre-Raphaelitism 
found followers here. The tendency of this led to a greater 
consideration of the minutiae of detail, while breadth and 
proper relations were almost lost sight of by those who 
drifted into the movement and followed it in its extreme 
phases. After this there was a general relapse for a time, 
and American art drifted lazily along — all that was good in 
it being kept alive by perhaps a dozen men — until, within 
the past ten or twelve years, when the modern foreign 
influences began to creep in ; first, through the importation 
of some good foreign pictures, and second, through the 
return of young Americans who had been studying abroad. 
The effect of these at first was gradual, though it was 
unmistakable. Matters were mending- — but very slowly — 
when the wave of " impressionism " rolled oyer the country. 
Impressionism, in its true sense, is the true art, but what 
popularly bore the name of impressionism in the recent 
craze was nothing more nor less than a certain exaggerated 
suggestiveness that might be termed " cleverness " in some 
cases, while it was no more than vulgar presumptionVand 
ostentation in others. The extremist of the new reaction 
declared that all of the old art was weak and bad; that 
it was prosy and commonplace and all untrue. In impres- 
sionism alone dwelt all the poetry there was in art. The 
art writers of the day were nearly all engulfed in the 
sweeping tide, and they too cried out for the greatness of 
impressionism. "Breadth" became a mighty word in the 
mouths of the new leaders, and hundreds of young persons 
who were unequal to the requirements of the Antique 
and the Life schools, saw success ahead in the palette knife. 



